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looking ahead___ 


Energy Conservation Information Package 


In an effort to make homeowners aware of the steps they 
can take to conserve energy and cope with the high costs 
of heating their homes, HUD has distributed an energy 
conservation information package for homeowners. The 
package was distributed to minority publications, consu- 
mer writers, radio and TV stations, newspapers, special 
interest groups, members of Congress, and HUD Field 
Offices. In her forwarding letter, Secretary Harris urged 
recipients of the information package to communicate 
energy conservation ideas to their members, constituents, 
subscribers, clients, and other audiences. The information 
tells homeowners what should be done to conserve energy 
and fuel costs, how to go about it, and suggests a way to 
pay for it. Pamphlets included in the package: 

e Explain HUD’s Title | Home Improvement Insured 
Loan Program for weatherizing and installing solar space 
heating and cooling systems. 

e Urge homeowners to be “energy misers’’ with 18 
helpful hints on how to keep costly heat from escaping 
from the home. 

e Tell how to get information on solar space heating 
and cooling and hot water system. 

e Details what to weatherize and how. 

The information package is also available to the 


public and may be obtained by writing: HUD Energy, 


Occupational Training Center, 405 Riggs Road, N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20011, Attn: Robert Abner. 


HUD Helps Develop New Data System 


A new service called ACCESS, which gives a computer- 
nonspecialist the ability to produce special tabulations 
quickly and inexpensively, has been announced by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ACCESS can be 
used anywhere in the United States through a simple 
terminal and telephone—in most cases toll-free. The sys- 
tem translates a request in English into computer 
language, performs and analyzes, and returns the results 
to the user’s terminal. ACCESS is presently tied into data 
files that provide information in two major categories: 

e Individual and business data compiled from such 
sources as Dun and Bradstreet, the U.S. Census, and 
Social Security Records. 

e Geographical data collected and summarized to give 
information on such matters as population, employment, 
workforce, local government, climate, housing, etc. 

ACCESS was developed as part of a contract with 
HUD, and was funded jointly by HUD, the Department 
of Transportation, and the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. ACCESS already has been used successfully 
by several Government Agencies during the past year to 
answer questions and it is fully operational. For additional 
information: Program on Neighborhood and Regional 
Change, Room 9-322, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 
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More Being Spent on Remodeling Older Homes 


According to two home finance economists of the U.S. 
League of Savings Association, Kenneth J. Thygerson and 
Thomas J. Parliament, rising home prices, expanding 
efforts to rehabilitate older neighborhoods and sharply 
rising energy costs are convincing homeowners to borrow 
and spend more than ever to fix up their homes. In an 
article in Savings & Loan News, Thygerson and Parliament 
said that younger, first-time home buyers are buying 
older, less expensive housing and then improving their 
investment. They note that families are spending more 
money on increased insulation, storm windows and doors, 
and more efficient heating and cooling systems. Energy- 
oriented improvements are expected to grow even more 
rapidly in coming years. The two economists indicated 
that savings associations had $3.1 billion worth of home 
improvement loans outstanding at the beginning of 1977, 
more than triple the amount just 5 years ago. 


FHLBB 7th Annual Housing Forecast Conference 
According to housing experts who appeared as panelists at 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s Seventh Annual 
Housing Conference, housing starts will total 1.85 million 
units this year. FHLBB chief economist Donald M. Kap- 
lan noted that this projected level is slightly less than the 
2 million unit level anticipated for 1977, but he em- 
phasized that the 1.85 million projection is very respect- 
able by historical standards. Dr. Saul Klaman, president of 
the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks and a 
panel member, estimates that mortgage credit will be 
somewhat less available in 1978 than in 1977, but still 
sufficient to support a high level of housing activity. Dr. 
Kaplan also believes that overall consumer housing de- 
mands will not be quite as robust as in 1977. 


Nation’s Houses Valued at $1.9 Trillion 

A study conducted by the National Association of REAL- 
TORS (NAR) notes that the Nation’s 54 million single- 
family dwelling units are valued at $1.9 trillion, making 
them the largest single category of assets in the Nation. 
The report states that contrary to the belief of some, the 
Nation’s homeowners have plenty of equity in their 
homes: Only $470 billion is encumbered in mortgages and 
more than one-third of all single-family homes are owned 
free and clear. The growth of wealth represented by 
single-family homes has increased rapidly since 1960, 
when 45 million houses were valued at $510 billion; by 
1970, 47 million homes were worth $890 billion. Sociolo- 
gists and economists have long predicted the demise of 
the single-family house, but the NAR believes that ac- 
counts of its passing are very premature. The organization 
concludes that it will take more than an energy crisis or a 
population “‘bust” to eliminate the single-family home as 
a source of high-quality housing accommodation and a 
vehicle for accumulating significant savings for average 
persons who aren’t fortunate enough to be born rich. 
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HOBOKEN: 
America’s 
Comeback 
Town 


by Steve Cappiello 


A new administration in Washington 
inevitably means the beginning of a 
new era in housing and community 
development policy and programs. We 
have witnessed the dramatic visit of 
President Carter to the South Bronx; 
we acknowledge his pledges of assis- 
tance to that ravaged area and to the 
older cities of America. As municipal 
officials, we still look toward Wash- 
ington for new resources to continue 
our struggle against blight and decay. 

We also inevitably take stock of 
what has happened to our cities re- 
cently. New multifamily housing pro- 
duction in the last four years did not 
happen. Rehabilitation did make im- 
portant advances, but it has been 
hampered by serious default prob- 
lems. Community development. ef- 
forts have gone from the bulldozer 
strategies of urban renewal, to citizen 
participation in the days of Model 
Cities, and on to the amorphous era 
of “Community Development Block 
Grants."” As municipal officials, many 
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Mayor Steve Cappiello, a strong advocate of 
neighborhood preservation, stil! lives in the 
neighborhood where he was born. 
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More than 630 Hoboken homeowners have used federally subsidized, low-interest loans 
to upgrade residences such as this four-story building on Adam Street. 
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of us see clearly that despite our 
efforts, whole neighborhoods have 
disintegrated into war-like devasta- 
tion. The housing stock continues to 
wear out, and little is done to replace 
it. The cost of owning your own 
home continues to rise, and fewer 
people can afford that ultimate 
symbol of American middle-class suc- 
cess. The number of people for 
whom the market system cannot 
and/or will not produce new housing 
grows. 

In the face of the evidence and 
the statistics of experts, we are com- 
pelled to say that we have had isola- 
ted victories, but we are losing the 
war. 

Clearly great forces are at work. 
These forces yield grudgingly to the 
efforts of local and State officials. We 
look to Washington and the Congress 


« G Me 
A former factory was transformed into a 
modern, 173-unit apartment building. 
Hoboken’s Community Development Agen- 
cy conceived and developed the $5.5 mil- 
lion project, using Federal funds. 


Children enjoy their playground in the court- 
yard of the converted factory. The cone-like 
smokestack is the focal point for the play area. 
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to assist us in developing policies to 
arrest the disinvestment in our urban 
areas and to encourage the develop- 
ment of new resources. 

Yet, during the hiatus in housing 
production and urban policymaking 
from 1973 to 1977, some important 
lessons were learned by the cities, 
communities and neighborhoods of 
our Nation which must be incorpora- 
ted into a national urban strategy in 
the later 70’s and 80's. 

The people, in their sometimes 
lonely struggle, have shown us that 
there is grit in our neighborhoods and 
the will to fight and struggle to pre- 
serve those neighborhoods from de- 
cay. 

These days, we often hear the 
phrase ‘‘neighborhood preservation” 
at conferences and in the media. This 
quiet and unpretentious movement 


has crept into our consciousness, re- 
affirming an older and fondly re- 
membered time past. Its roots are in 
places like Chicago, where neighbors 
got together to end red-lining in their 
community, in communities in West- 
chester County, New York, where 
innovative home improvement loan 
programs have provided low-interest 
money to homeowners, and in our 
community, Hoboken, New Jersey, 
where a combination of low-interest 
home improvement loans, federally 
subsidized rehabilitation and Federal 
and State financed public  im- 
provements have made us America’s 
Comeback Town. 


Hoboken 

Since 1972 in Hoboken, 1,200 apart- 
ment units have been completely re- 
habilitated and totally modernized. 
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Sturdy, turn-of-the-century brownstones such of these are becoming scarce in Hoboken 
as middle-class families from Manhattan and the suburbs purchase them for renovation. 


Prices have doubled over the past four years. 
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Five-story tenements now have mo- 
dern kitchens, spacious rooms, eleva- 
tors, garbage compactors and, in 
many cases, open space for the sur- 
rounding community. Some 754 new 
housing units have been constructed. 
An old factory—which had been a 
symbol of the City’s decay—is now a 
modern 173-unit apartment complex 
for low- and moderate-income fa- 
milies—now a symbol of the City’s 
new vitality. More than 500 home- 
owners have taken out special home 
improvement loans for renovations of 
up to $20,000 per building. Since 
almost every homeowner rents at 
least one apartment in his home, that 
means another 1,600 additional units 
of housing have been improved. In 
sum, 25 percent of the housing stock 
of the City has been rehabilitated in 
the last 5 years. We have also built a 
$1.5 million multiservice center to 
provide centralized social services and 
have invested $10 million to replace 
our antiquated 70-year-old water 
system. 

Beneath the surface of these ac- 
complishments rests the neighbor- 
hoods and their residents, the people 
who are seeing it through; they are 
the secret of our success. They are 
working people who have been there 
for generations or who have arrived 
there by improving their skills and 
getting better jobs. Their neighbor- 
hoods pulse with life. They are the 
laboratories in which their children’s 
lives will be shaped, and the residents 
cherish them. Their neighborhoods 
are the vessel for the expression of 
the values that have gotten them 
where they are today—and will take 
them where they hope to go. 

In the name of the “bold” and 
“dramatic,” urban policymakers have 
too often ignored these people and 
turned their communities into empty 
lots, parking garages, high-rise housing 
for the affluent and cultural centers 
for the suburbanites. These precious 
and irreplaceable human_resources 
have been wasted and destroyed. 
Sometimes, of course, the “dramatic’’ 
produces a kind of success, but usual- 
ly the people are dispersed. The suc- 
cess is for the few. In this way the 
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An annual street festival honors the patron saint of the Bari-Molfetta region in Italy 
from which many Hoboken families once immigrated to America. 


shadow line between the creeping de- 
cay and the City’s security is broken. 
The high-rises and the renaissance 
centers become like great medieval 
fortresses under siege. 

Many are skeptical about the Fed- 
eral Government's ability to make the 
necessary commitment to preserve 
our cities. Whatever is done, however, 
future urban policy must recognize 
this hard-won experience of the 
“Neighborhood Preservers.”” Neighbor- 
hood preservation is what will make 
the ‘‘dramatic” project work. 


What is a Neighborhood? 

We must look anew at our cities and 
bolster these neighborhoods. Our eyes 
must be taught what to see. | was 
born in a “neighborhood.” | live 
there still. Neighborhood, to me, 
means knowing who lives on your 


block. It means having people to talk 
with as you walk home after work. It 
is the local grocery where you’re 
good for a loaf of bread if you’ve run 
a little short that week. It means the 
church or synagogue on the corner 
with the clergymen who celebrated 
your birth, who confirmed you, 
married you and will bury you. More 
than anything else, it is a special 
attitude of care that is assumed and 
expected of all who live there: That 
what happens on the street and down 
the block is just about as important 
as what happens in your home. 

The experience of neighborhood is 
found everywhere in America. It is 
not unique to blue-collar, ethnic com- 
munities but is found in minority and 
middle-class and upper-class com- 
munities as well. Using tools like 
those developed by Allan Mallach and 
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the Musto Commission in New Jer- 
sey, let us, then, develop systematic 
ways of finding where these stable 
neighborhoods persist and of getting 
investments into them before it is 
necessary to use the wrecking ball. 

Real urban neighborhoods usually 
do not contain freshly painted homes 
and bungalows of Suburbia just as 
those freshly painted houses do not 
make a neighborhood. There may be 
no neighborhood association but the 
church. Neighborhood improvement 
may be just what the neighbors do 
every Sunday afternoon because they 
share a sense of the way things are 
supposed to be. The neighborhood is 
people on the stoop in the early 
evening, ready and willing to live out 
their lives in that place. These people 
are the first line of defense against 
decay and destruction. These are the 
“shock troops’ of urban America. 

We cannot abandon them. Future 
urban policy must mandate programs 
of rehabilitation, home improvement 
loans, street and park improvements, 
foot patrolmen, neighborhood better- 
ment committees and anti-redlining 
campaigns. These resources must be 
earmarked and targeted to these 
buffer communities. The real estate 
interests, and the chambers of com- 
merce may want the stunning high- 
rises, but the center will not hold— 
their own strategy will not work— 
unless we invest in a timely and total 
way in preserving the quality of life 
of those who live on the front line of 
struggle, those in the neighborhoods. 

At the same time we must fight 
against ethnocentrism and_ pro- 
vincialism which would pit the forces 
of neighborhood and urban stability 
against each other. In some circles 
“neighborhood preservation’’ is a 
code word for keeping out minorities. 
Unless we continue the struggle 
against prejudice and racism, we will 
destroy—as we are destroying—the 
very resources that offer us the 
greatest hope of ultimate success. 

Neighborhoods must be the van- 
guard of a new urban policy. In the 
past, far too often, they have been 
the enemy. 

But a commitment by the Gov- 
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ernment to neighborhood preserva- 
tion is not enough. Government can- 
not do it alone; there just is not 
enough money or expertise. There- 
fore, municipal officials must see 
themselves as coordinators of an at- 
tack on decay and blight which uses 
the public resources of local, State 
and Federal governments and the 
critical resources that only private 
capital can bring to bear. 


Local Awareness 

Getting private capital into our com- 
munities means, however, that as 
municipal officials we must change 
too. All of us and our staffs must 
become knowledgeable and proficient 
in understanding the needs of the 
private sector. We must learn the 
financing complexities of the banker, 
the jargon of the developer, and the 
subtler judgments of every entre- 
preneur. We must understand con- 
struction as well as the contractor 
and union problems as well as the 
business agent. When the developer 
tells us about his troubles in getting a 
“Ginny Mae Takeout” we must know 
more than that it is not a new kind 
of hamburger. 

This kind of knowledge must re- 
side in our communities and serve in 
our governments—whatever their size. 
Consultants and outside experts 
should be used sparingly and then to 
teach as well as do. The process of 
development requires full-time com- 
mitment and constant dialogue. The 
consultant rarely can offer that kind 
of commitment. Out of the constant 
day-to-day struggle, the urban com- 
munity developer begins to see the 
little gaps, the slack spaces, the op- 
portunities where a little public in- 
vestment will reap four times the 
amount in private dollars. At the 
highest levels of State and national 
government, public officials under- 
stand the needs of the private sector. 
That same degree of sophistication is 
needed at the local level and must be 
enlisted in the cause of neighborhood 
preservation. 

The urban community developer 
of the next era must understand not 
only the grand scheme of a pro- 


ject—but the inner dynamics of de- 
velopment. He must be willing to go 
toe-to-toe with the private sector 
with a knowledge of what the banker 
or the businessman can and cannot 
do. He must know details, not just 
broad concepts. He must be willing 
and able to leave the security of his 
office, and his maps and reports. He 
must be ready to go down to the 
area office to argue for a project. He 
must be willing to share with the 
people in the neighborhoods. And 
sometimes, he will have to tell his 
private sector partner things he does 
not want to hear. Because all this 
expertise is not intended to make the 
businessman rich but to revitalize his 
city. 

Some observers say that the epoch 
of the cities has come to:an end, that 
they are outmoded, that the best 
thing to do is let them die and bury 
them in a asphalt grave. If you do 
that, generations of tradition will be 
ploughed under with them. Diversity 
and tolerance would wither. You 
would take the American dream and 
you would spit on it. You would tell 
people that the dream is not for 
them because their people did not get 
to America soon enough or overcome 
slavery and oppression fast enough. 
You might deny the dream, but you 
cannot destroy the = spirit that 
dreamed it. 

Neighborhood preservation comes 
from the people. It seeks to maintain 
the cultural diversity and stimulation 
of urban life. It remembers walking 
to work, hanging out on the street 
corner, the softball game on the 
corner lot. It remembers the variety 
of food, the variety of goods and the 
variety of people. It is a cry against 
destruction and a cry against bore- 
dom. It is the affirmation of the 
integrity of the working people. It is 
the hope of survival. 

Whatever policy may develop this 
time, let us not forget the neighbor- 
hoods. Let us not waste these pre- 
cious resources. For time is running 
out. O 


Mr. Cappiello is the Mayor of Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey 





Housing for All 
Under Law 


by Katherine Sullivan 


The report of the ABA Advisory 
Commission on Housing and Urban 
Growth, Housing For All Under Law, 
is the culmination of three years of 
research and financial support from 
both the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and _ the 
American Bar Association. The report 
“summary” was made available in 
April 1977 from the American Bar 
Association; the fully edited text of 
the report was released by Ballinger 
Publishing Company, 17 Dunster 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138, in late December 1977. Al- 
ready, the report has been reviewed 
at 1977 annual conferences of the 
American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials (San Diego, 4/77) and the 
American Institute of Planners (Kan- 
sas City, 10/77). The Special Com- 
mittee plans to present the material 
at other meetings and conferences in 
1978, and welcomes potential opportu- 
nities for further dissemination and dia- 
logue with groups across the country. 
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A new study completed by the 
American Bar Association—Housing 
For All Under Law—notes that cur- 
rent State and local government hous- 
ing and land use policies are doing 
little to mitigate racial and economic 
segregation. The 750 page report, is- 
sued by the ABA’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Housing and Urban Growth, 
also states that unplanned and hapha- 
zard growth has limited the housing 
choices and opportunity for social 
mobility for millions of Americans. 
Incentives to create low-income 
housing are totally absent in many 
cities. Complex public regulations in- 
hibit the private market from de- 
veloping housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. These are some of the problems 
addressed by the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Housing and Urban Growth 
in its new publication Housing For 
All Under Law. Funded by HUD, the 
study is a product of 3 years of 
research by a distinguished inter- 
disciplinary panel of practicing attor- 


neys, public officials, planners, econo- 
mists, and urban and legal scholars. 

The report is a comprehensive ref- 
erence document dealing with major 
issues such as the inadequacies of 
typical local land use control systems; 
case law and arguments for changes 
in legal doctrine in housing and land 
planning (i.e., regional general wel- 
fare, as a criteria for the exercise of 
police power, standing of plaintiffs, 
equal protection, etc.); the Federal 
role in influencing patterns of urban 
growth and metropolitan develop- 
ment; and appropriate roles for the 
courts in formulating judicial reme- 
dies and seeing that there is equitable 
treatment under the law for all citi- 
zens. Also treated at length in the 
report are: analyses and recommenda- 
tions concerning the administrative 
zoning process, focusing on the flexi- 
ble zoning technique, the hearing 
examiner concept, and the legislative 
versus the quasi-judicial characteriza- 
tion of such proceedings; trends in 
judicial attitudes towards an_ ex- 
panded role of the comprehensive 
plan and planning process; the hous- 
ing element and its components, as 
integral parts within the structure of 
public programs; and, the facilitation 
of housing and community develop- 
ment through aggressive financing, 
taxation, regulatory and eminent do- 
main mechanisms. 


Background 

The report is a byproduct of the 
American Bar Association’s longstand- 
ing concern with housing and urban 
development law. In 1968, this com- 
mitment resulted in the creation of 
the Special Committee on Housing 
and Urban Development Law, which 
is the parent body to the Advisory 
Commission on Housing and Urban 
Growth. The Special Committee 
views legal research on approaches to 
curing the problems of the city as its 
primary effort. In existence nearly 10 
years, the Committee has striven to 
bring resources of the legal profession 


to the forefront in the effort to aid 
the cities, reform the law, and pro- 


vide technical assistance where possi- 
ble. The Committee has been active 
and productive in a number of major 
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areas involving nearly $2 million dol- 
lars in outside funding, producing a 
wealth of valuable material. 

The Special Cornmittee on Hous- 
ing and Urban Development was 
therefore the appropriate body to un- 
dertake a complex research program 
to study the major legal constraints 
to balanced urban growth and to 
equitable housing and community 
development. Commencing in July of 
1974, the project was headquartered 
in the Washington, D.C. office of the 
American Bar Association. A staff of 
attorneys, planners, and economists 
was assembled and directed by 
Richard P. Fishman. An Advisory 
Commission on Housing and Urban 
Growth was created to guide the re- 
search efforts of the staff and to 
report to the Special Committee on 
Housing and Urban Development 


Law. This group, appointed by the 
President of the ABA, was composed 
of national authorities in the housing 
field (see conclusion of article for 
complete list of Commission mem- 
and chaired by W. Carloss 


bers) 
Morris. 

The report is a major reference 
text, containing extensive analytical 
materials that will prove useful to 
professionals and laymen alike. The 
report treats developments in national 
case law through the fall of 1977, 
thereby incorporating references to 
the most recent and significant State 
and Federal court decisions. 

Specific policy recommendations 
were formulated by the Advisory 
Commission. The following is a sum- 
mary of their findings: 


Judicial Doctrine for 

Inclusionary Land Use 

Programs 

In exercising their police power au- 
thority, local governments have an 
affirmative legal duty to promote the 
“general welfare.” This affirmative 
duty has several parts: (a) to plan for 
present and prospective housing in a 
regional context; (b)to eliminate 
those local regulatory barriers that, 
presumably, do not make it realistic 
to provide housing for persons of 
low- and moderate-income; and (c) to 
offer regulatory concessions and _in- 
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centives to the private sector in this 
regard. 

The obligations of communities to 
meet low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing needs should be evaluated in 
terms of determination of the local 
“fair share’ of the region’s housing 
needs. Preferably, legislatures should 
seek to establish standards and pro- 
cesses to aid the measurement and 
allocation of such needs. 


The Re _ . f the Courts 

Tne Advisory Commission views op- 
portunities for decent living accom- 
modations in decent environments, 
freedom from law-imposed discrimi- 
nation based on income (and income 
as a surrogate for race), and access to 
employment and educational oppor- 
tunities as fundamental values. More- 
over, history has shown the unlikeli- 
hood that these values will be satis- 
factorily adhered to in the absence of 
judicial intervention since those ad- 
versely affected by parochial ex- 
clusionary decisions have little, if 
any, voice in their formulation and 
few effective political means to over- 
turn them. Consequently, the Advi- 
sory Commission advocates judicial 
intervention to the extent that the 
courts are capable of handling result- 
ing litigation successfully. 

When a court has invalidated all or 
portions of the zoning ordinance of a 
defendant government because the 
government’s regulations preclude en- 
try of any or a “fair share’ of low-in- 
come persons, the local legislature is 
better suited than a court to the task 
of preparing the new zoning pro- 
visions and_ policies. Compelling 
reasons must exist to alter these tra- 
ditional roles. One such reason would 
be substantial intransigency by the 
jurisdiction for whatever reasons, to 
proceed in a timely and reasonable 
manner. 


The Role of the Local 

Comprehensive Plan 

As the substantive and procedural ele- 
ments of land use decisions increase 
in complexity to include objectives— 
such as environmental protection, 
lower-income housing needs, and re- 


gional growth management—compre- 
hensive planning is essential as a po- 
licy base to insure internal con- 
sistency, to provide predictability, 
and to reduce the tendency toward 
arbitrary local decisionmaking. State 
enabling legislation, traditionally per- 
missive in its approach to local plan- 
ning, should be amended to require 
local comprehensive planning and to 
require that the exercise of local land 
use controls be consistent with local 
comprehensive plans. 

Mandatory planning and the direct 
implementation of planning policies 
through land use control administra- 
tion require the provision of greater 
financial assistance to local govern- 
ments so that they can prepare and 
implement the necessary planning po- 
licies and land use regulations. Con- 
tinued and increasing Federal and 
State financial support of local plan- 
ning and plan implementation pro- 
grams is an essential prerequisite for 
mandatory comprehensive planning. 


Housing Planning 

Decent and affordable housing is one 
of the most important elements in 
the lives of Americans. The produc- 
tion of such housing will not occur 
without both private and_ public 
intervention. To this end, govern- 
ments at all levels should engage in 
and coordinate housing planning and 
implementation efforts. 

Housing planning should be man- 
dated by State statutes as an essential 
element of a community’s compre- 
hensive plan. It involves planning for 
all economic segments of a commu- 
nity, particularly low- and moderate- 
income households. 


Ms. Sullivan is Assistant Director of 
ABA’s Public Service Activities Divi- 
sion. Subsequent to the publication 
of this report, she was Staff Director 
of the ABA’s Special Committee on 
Housing and Urban Development Law 
(1800 M Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036). OC 


COPIES OF THE EXECUTIVE SUM- 
MARY OF THE REPORT ARE 
AVAILABLE FROM THE ABA, 
1800 M STREET, N.W.; WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 20036 





OPERATION 
FIRESTOP 


by Stan Lichtenstein 


This article was reprinted with per- 
mission from DIMENSIONS (the 
magazine of the National Bureau of 
Standards, U.S. Department of 
Commerce). 


In the smoldering ruins of a burned 
out apartment in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area, a Smokey 
the Bear poster—charred, but. still 
readable—was found. Fire science 
expert Francis L. Brannigan, investi- 
gating multiple-dwelling fires under 
contract with the National Bureau of 
Standards, reflected as he viewed the 
poster that it now conveyed a mes- 
sage beyond its fire prevention 
theme. To Brannigan, the charred 
poster was a reminder that in 
multiple dwellings your neighbor's 
fire is often your own. In this in- 
stance, the fire had originated in the 
clothing closet of another apartment 
and caused some $100,000 worth of 
damages in the garden style complex. 
Authorities later said it was a case of 
arson resulting from an argument. 

To inhibit the spread of flames, 
improved principles of building de- 
sign, construction, and materials are 
needed. NBS has developed practical 
proposals for these improvements, 
intended for use by building code 
officials and the building industries. 
The proposals have come from five 
years of NBS-sponsored  studies— 
including Brannigan’s—in the Mary- 
land and Virginia communities 
around the Nation’s capital. Two- 
and-a-half million people live in this 
metropolitan area where the popula- 
tion is dense. The 84 fires studied in 
the NBS research project caused 14 
deaths. 

One of the products of this pro- 
gram is a report” which includes a 
section on deficiencies in building 


"A Study of Fire Spread in Multi- 
Family Residences: The Causes— The 
Remedies (NBSIR 76-1194). 
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codes in the area of fire safety, with 
recommendations on how to remedy 
the situation. This publication, by 
Bertram M. Vogel of NBS, deals with 
the problem of fire spread in terms 
of construction and design and possi- 
ble building code violations, with 
suggestions for specific code revisions. 
Vogel’s work extends and updates the 
studies by Brannigan. Vogel is codes 
and standards coordinator for the 
NBS Center for Fire Research and 
Brannigan is an associate professor 
and fire science coordinator for 
Montgomery College, Rockville, 
Maryland. 

The report focuses on the 84 fires 
in the Washington area. However, 
during the research project Professor 
Brannigan observed the effects of 
fires in various locations. On the West 
Coast, for example, he participated in 
an on-site inspection of a damaged, 
uncompleted 40-story San Francisco 
building, and in Texas he examined 
burned apartments and town houses. 

That fire is no respector of status 
was evident from a visit to a Fort 
Worth suburb. Here, in an upper- 
bracket residential community, 
Brannigan inspected severely 
damaged, connected dwellings adjoin- 


ing a golf course. Fire hazards in this 
quality housing, he found, bore con- 
siderable resemblance to those found 
in more modest facilities. Noting a 
series of shortcomings, he stressed the 
need to design for complete fire- 
stopping of vertical voids, particularly 
where they connect to the attic. 

Most of the Washington area build- 
ings studied were low rise garden 
apartment houses or row town houses 
with wood floor joists, wood roof 
framing, and either masonry, brick 
veneer, or wood frame exterior walls. 
Such construction is classified as 
Type 3B, “‘ordinary protected,” in 
the Basic Building Code (BBC)—the 
predominant code for the local juris- 
dictions covered in the NBS studies. 
The other BBC categories are: Type 
1—“fire proof,” Type 2—‘‘noncom- 
bustible,"” and Type 4—“‘frame.” The 
BBC-oriented discussion and recom- 
mendations of the report are con- 
sidered equally applicable to other 
model codes used across the country, 
including the Standard Building Code 
(SBC), the Uniform Building Code 
(UBC) and the National Building 
Code (NBC). 

The spread of fire from across a 
hall, or from lower or upper floors, 
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figured in 79 of the Washington area 
cases. Eighteen of the structures had 
a combination of deficiencies in de- 


sign, construction or workmanship. 
Storage room sprinkler systems, in 
four cases, successfully prevented fire 
spread from the point of origin. The 
report notes that sprinkler systems in 
storage rooms were not mandatory 
for all buildings involved in the NBS 
studies. 

In 24 incidents—29 percent of the 
cases studied—invading fire found 
direct channels to floor, ceiling, or 
attic framing because partitions had 
been stacked one above the other 
without proper firestopping at inter- 
vening floor or ceiling levels—a viola- 
tion of several sections of the BBC. 

Another 21 cases—25 percent of 
the total—involved fires originating 
below roof level and burning a path 
into the attic by feeding on com- 
bustible exposed roof framing or 
soffits of roof overhang, or by mov- 
ing through vent openings in the 
overhang. 
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The sequence of photographs 
on this page shows the 
building of a firewall to 
inhibit the spread of 

flames from one home to 
another in this four-unit 
complex in Montgomery 
County, Maryland. 


Breaks in_ protective exterior 
sheathing as a result of utility piping 
or ductwork penetrations, concealed 
by wood stud partitions, figured in 
20 incidents—24 percent of the total. 

Combustible balconies or exterior 
surface finish accounted for substan- 
tial fire spread and _ exacerbated 
damages in 13 incidents, or 15 per- 
cent of the case studies. 

Other factors found to have con- 
tributed to spread of the fires in- 
cluded: 


e penetration of fire wall construc- 
tion by joists and beams (violation of 
BBC Section 875.2) 

e omission of fire protective 
sheathing above duct work where 
duct work was boxed-in below ceiling 

e omission of fire protective 
sheathing over or in back of kitchen 
cabinets or in back of bathtubs, giv- 
ing the fire direct access to floor/ 
ceiling framing 

e improper attachment of drywall 
or sheetrock (a code violation, since 
fire resistance ratings for drywall or 
sheetrock assemblies are based on 
screw or nail types and sizes, as well 
as spacing) 

e faulty firestopping in attic space 
subdivisions (sheetrock improperly 
nailed, joints not taped, spackled, and 
properly finished—in violation of BBC 
Section 875.6) 

e improper installation of required 
sprinkler heads 

e combustible surface finishes in 
corridor materials with a flame-spread 
rating apparently exceeding the limit 
(violation of BBC Table 920) 

e exposed wood-framed stairs in- 
stalled in top-story stairway during 
construction—a “non-conforming” 
(temporary) stairway construction 

e omission of basement ceiling 

e plywood paneling attached di- 
rectly to wood studs, making a com- 
bustible room finish (investigators 
could not determine pane! thickness, 
but if less than % inch it should have 
been applied directly to non-com- 
bustible backing under BBC Sections 
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921.5 and 921.6) 

e omission of firestopping in 
furred-out areas of exterior walls 
(violation of BBC Section 875.8) 

e mansard roof framed to provide 
direct connection to attic space with- 
out intervening firestopping (violation 
of BBC Section 925.6) 

e combustible exposed roof fram- 
ing, soffits or vent openings of roof 
overhang, combining to feed and ex- 
tend the fire. 

Two kinds of action appear war- 
ranted in order to correct the re- 
curring errors: (1) code enforcement 
and quality control, where violations 
and poor workmanship are involved; 
and (2) strengthening of the codes 
themselves where certain fire-spread 
hazards are not realistically addressed. 

The recommendations in the 
report emphasize tighter regulations 
that would improve firestopping: 

e along utility system lines (water 
pipes, electrical wiring, heat ducts), 
wall and partition assemblies, wall/ 
balcony and window-to-roof path- 
ways 

e in sheathing and exterior finishes 

e wherever ‘free passage of flame’ 
is possible through open or concealed 
spaces. 

With regard to utility service lines, 
Vogel warns against common regula- 
tory practice that permits ‘‘penetra- 
tions (of fire-protective membranes) 
in the field which may negate the fire 
resistance ratings of the assembly 
assigned by the testing facility.” The 
recommendation on this point calls 
for use of performance criteria to 
establish realistic maximum _ per- 
missible areas of penetration of fire- 
rated wall and partition assemblies. 
“Meanwhile,” says the report, ‘‘the 
necessity of installing noncombustible 
packing or other noncombustible 
materials in oversized openings for 
utility services penetrating firestops 
or fire protective sheathing should be 
emphasized.” 

To deal with fires that spread 
from exterior windows and doors 
into attic spaces, code authorities are 
urged to consider prohibiting the 
venting of attic spaces by means of 
eave, cornice or soffit vents. Two 
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additional code 
gested: 

“‘Eaves constructed of combustible 
materials, where connected to attics, 
shall be firestopped between the 
upper terminus of the exterior wall 
and the bottom side of the roof deck 
or sheathing.” 

“The soffits of all roof overhangs 
shall be sheathed in noncombustible 
material not less than % inch thick.” 

Attic ventilation under such new 
requirements would have to be 
accomplished by gravity- or power- 
driven roof ventilators, by means of 
louvers in the gable ends, or by a 
combination of gable-end louvers and 
roof ventilators. 

‘Construction supporting walls 
and partitions shall have a fire resist- 
ance rating not less than the wall or 
partition being supported,” reads 
another proposed code innovation. 

Partitions connecting from below 
to top-story ceilings and utility runs 
that pierce floor- and _ ceiling-level 
firestopping present a serious chal- 
lenge to building officials. Vogel 
offers a suggestion for a BBC revision 
as a partial solution: 

“Joists in all types of construction 
shall be firestopped at the ends and 
over supports for the full depth of 
the joists.”’ 

Noting that similar provisions do 
exist in other model building codes, 
he expresses concern that current edi- 
tions of some codes appear to have 
dropped an earlier, meritorious provi- 
sion that joists be doubled under 
partitions running parallel to the joist 
span. 

Citing the frequency of exterior 
fire spread in the cases studied by 
NBS, Vogel urges a new code require- 
ment along this line: 

“All exterior finish, including bal- 
conies located within 5 feet measured 
horizontally or vertically, of openings 
in the exterior walls of buildings of 
Types 3 and 5 construction, shall 
have a flame spread rating not ex- 
ceeding 75." (The rating number is 
assigned on the basis of a standard 
flame-spread ‘“‘tunnel test’’ developed 
by the American Society for Testing 
and Materials.) 


changes are  sug- 


For consideration by the Fire and 
Life Subcommittee of the Inter- 
national Conference of Building Offi- 
cials (ICBO), the NBS Center for Fire 
Research has submitted suggested 
Uniform Building Code _ revisions 
based on findings from the fire study. 
The proposed code improvements, 
published in ICBO’s Building Stand- 
ards, January-February 1977, Part III, 
are being processed through the 
deliberative machinery for code inno- 
vations. Suggested changes for the 
Standard Building Code have also 
been submitted as a result of the 
NBS studies. 

In these studies, Professor Bran- 
nigan’s field observations of scores of 
multiple dwelling fires led him to 
emphasize the concept of ‘a con- 
tinuous fire-resistive sheath protecting 
the combustible structure from a fire 
in the contents.’ The modes of 
failure he found usually involved fire 
penetration of the gypsum or 
“drywall” sieath (almost invariably 
used). Sheath failure was interrelated 
with invasion of the building struc- 
ture and spread of the fires through 
combustible voids and attics, around 
fire walls and _ between-building 
barriers. 

Long-range benefits of the NBS 
studies will materialize as codes and 
code enforcement are improved. More 
immediate benefits were inherent in 
the accumulating case studies as the 
investigations proceeded. The investi- 
gator shared his findings and fire tac- 
tical recommendations with _ fire- 
fighting forces, and the working prin- 
ciple was: “If a fire department is 
well aware of the defects of a build- 
ing or types of buildings, it may be 
possible to ‘plug the gap’ tactically 
and reduce the consequences of the 
designers’ errors.”” 

In this fashion, firefighting as well 
as building theory and practice were 
highlighted by the research project, 
with implications for the safety and 
well-being of apartment dwellers 
everywhere. O 


Mr. Lichtenstein is a writer and pub- 
lic information specialist in the NBS 
Office of Information Activities. 
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in print___—— 


Homesteading in Urban U.S.A., by Anne Clark, Zelma 
Rivin. New York, Praeger, 1977. 179 pp. $18.50. 


The authors wrote this book while they were graduate 
students of urban studies at Old Dominion University in 
Virginia. Their purpose in undertaking this study was to 
provide a descriptive, comparative analysis of the urban 
homesteading program as it existed in 11 American cities 
in 1975. It was the authors’ hope that the new data 
presented would help in decisionmaking about the pro- 
gram and its effectiveness. 

They discuss the problems that created the need for 
an urban homesteading approach—widespread abandon- 
ment, “redlining,”’ neighborhood instability, inadequately 
housed families. 

“The market has been found lacking...and it has 
been unable to utilize structures in neighborhoods with 
incipient blight. In order to meet the goal of a decent 
home for every American, the government has had to 
intervene.” 

Yet, government intervention over the past 30 years 
has produced a net total of 1.5 million housing units. 
Urban renewal programs, demolitions, code enforcements, 
and highway construction have been responsible for hous- 
ing unit losses, particularly units for the poor. Section 
810 of the Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974 deals specifically with urban homesteading, a new 
approach to neighborhood rehabilitation. 

The 11 cities studied were Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Camden, N.J., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Rockford, Ill., St. Louis, Washington, D.C., 
and Wilmington, Del. 

This book is recommended for the serious student of 
contemporary urban problems and for those involved with 
HUD programs. It is a much needed work on urban 
homesteading. 

—Mrs. Selma T. Myers 
Cataloging Librarian, HUD 


Environmental Choice, Human Behavior, and Residential 
Satisfaction by William Michelson. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1977. 403 pp. $10.50. 


Michelson’s latest book is bound to arouse some curiosity 
among housing-related persons. His research rose out of a 
valid concern in the 60’s when a major trend in land 
development was to build high-rise apartments to com- 
pensate for the waste of land resulting from “‘‘suburban 
sprawl.’ He felt that few, if any, of the programs which 
created various forms of housing and development in- 
corporated a sufficient understanding of their social impli- 
cations for the future residents. 

To provide some data on the implications of living in 
high-rise apartments or in suburbia, Michelson assessed the 
decisionmaking process involved in moving from one 
house or apartment to another and examined the link 
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between physical settings and lifestyles. 


Data was collected in a five-year longitudinal study of 
761 families in the greater Toronto area. The study was 
restricted to single-family homes and high-rise apartments 
in centra! and far suburban locations. Respondents were 
mainly affluent, non-ethnic, married couples in the child- 
bearing years with children under eighteen, naturally 
moving through sectors of the housing market. 

The final chapter consists of the policy implications 
and recommendations. Michelson feels attention should be 
given to improved land-use planning to provide for a 
greater mix of land uses in low-density areas, including 
well-planned services with strong functional boundaries. 

He further argues for the right of self-contained 
houses in and near the downtown area to exist in the 
future. His data show that families living in the down- 
town area find houses attractive. Their proximity to 
downtown sources of employment, low-cost public 
transportation and a variety of commercial and institu- 
tional services provides a living environment which is far 
more efficient and supportive. Unlike their companions in 
high-rise downtown apartments, they do not aspire to live 
elsewhere, and they remain in the central city. For the 
future vitality of the downtown area, he urges cities to 
preserve the supply of downtown single-family homes and 
their more stable residents. However, this recommenda- 
tion is somewhat naive. A detached single-family home is 
hardly a panacea. Land prices in downtown locations 
make this type of living accomodation prohibitive for 
most people. Why not compromise with row houses and 
walk-ups? 

Environmental Choice, Human Behavior and Resi- 
dential Satisfaction has other shortcomings. In general the 
policy implications and recommendations are either 
common knowledge of the 70’s, tend to state the 
obvious, or are unrealistic. The book should have been 
marketed 5 to 10 years ago. Also, limiting the survey to 
two extreme housing types and one select socioeconomic 
group tends to produce a biased result. A redeeming 
factor is that the book provides that necessary statistical 
data on urban mobility for those requiring background 
support for their assertions and beliefs. 

—Leslie Hand 
Program Assistant 
Office of Assisted Housing, HUD 


A Selected Bibliography 


Wise Rental Practices, HUD-470-NVACP, dated July 
1977; a U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment publication, available free from the HUD Publica- 
tions Service Center, Room 258, 451 7th Street, SW, 
Washington, D.C. 20410. This publication will assist con- 
sumers in the rental market concerning rights and respon- 
sibilities, leases and the importance of code enforcement 
for consumer protection. 





XENIA LIVES 


Over three years have passed since the 
City of Xenia, Ohio, was the focus of 
national attention from the devasta- 
tion wrought by a crippling tornado 
which struck the community in the 
late afternoon of April 3, 1974. 

Nearly $3 million in recovery 
efforts was spent for temporary hous- 
ing assistance in Xenia and neighbor- 
ing Ohio cities in the aftermath of 
the storm. But the major thrust of 
recovery efforts was centered in this 
community of some 25,000 people in 
Greene County where the storm left 
35 dead, 1,000 injured, 1,600 homes 
destroyed and more than an esti- 
mated $150 million in property loss. 

Today Xenia lives. In its hard-hit 
residential areas new homes have 
been built, the County Courthouse 
and City Hall have all undergone 
facelifting, and there is evidence of 
rebuilding activity throughout the 
City. 

Shawnee Park is perhaps the most 
striking of recent redevelopments. 
The expanded lagoon and its new 
concrete border, landscaping, play- 
ground and picnic areas—along with 
extensive repairs to the pavilion—have 
already won acclaim for outstanding 
recreational design. 

Although much of the land near 
the central business district still re- 
mains vacant in mute testimony to 
the 1974 tornado, one can see new 
businesses and rehabilitated structures 
and a senior citizens’ high rise on the 
once scarred landscape. oO 


—Syd Jamieson 
Columbia (Ohio) Area Office 


ABOVE: After the tornado, 
a woman discovers one of her i ~* 
possessions lying in the street. , a so omy § gals 
RIGHT: The roof of an adjoining es) (mS Bi; ~~} (k 
building lies atop a car parked : eer 
behind a damaged home off Market A a 
Street in Xenia. jay ; “a 
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1. Bare trees, vacant lots and remnants 
of building foundations still scar the 
landscape. 

2. New homes line residential streets 
which bore the brunt of the April, 1974 
storm. 

3. This bank building is typical of 

new construction as Xenia rebuilds. 

4. Shawnee Park, rebuilt after heavy 
damage by the tornado, has an expanded 
lagoon with new concrete border and 
attractive pavilion. 





The Detroit 
Non-Profit 
Housing 
Corporation 


by Avis Holmes 


Detroit Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion has undertaken and carried out a 
HUD Research Project designed to 
assist mortgagors who have fallen into 
default or become delinquent. The 
Project unequivocally supports the 
Agency’s conviction that housing 
counseling is essential and vital in 
meeting varied housing needs and 


socioeconomic problems facing the 
Detroit community and the Nation. 

To date, the statistics demonstrate 
that on an average, 69 percent of the 
individuals who enter counseling 
because they are delinquent in their 
mortgage payments will obtain some 
form of immediate relief. This imme- 
diate relief includes such remedies as 
one-time grants, loans, reduced pay- 
ments, forebearance agreements and 
so on. 

Mortgage default and delinquency 
counseling is but one phase of the 
comprehensive counseling process. 
Despite the fact that most counselees 
have not had the benefit of inter- 
related counseling components before 
coming to Detroit Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation for assistance, a high 


degree of success is realized. The ex- 
tensive range of interrelated counsel- 
ing components is needed to resolve 
mortgage default and delinquency 
problems. They include: Pre-Selec- 
tion, Information and Referral, Pre- 
Purchase, Money & Debt Manage- 
ment, Default & Delinquency, Post- 
Purchase, and Follow-Up Counseling 
Services. It should be noted that 
many of the counseling services are 
tied to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a budget which serves to 
aid the client in learning to make a 
budget while educating him about the 
economics of homeownership and 
home occupancy. 

Although the value and need for 
housing counseling has been sub- 
stantiated—the ever-grim spectre of 
the lack of adequate funding and/or 
limited funding for such activities 
looms precariously over the initiation 
and continuation of these invaluable 
services. The expanded scope of 
counseling services provided by servic- 
ing agencies such as Detroit Non- 
Profit Housing Corporation mitigates 
against the free provision of such 
services by community counseling 
agencies. The amount of paper work, 
record keeping, time necessary for 
verification and so on requires a size- 
able staff on a fulltime basis. 

Detroit Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation has acquired the services 
of dedicated counselors, clerical per- 
sonnel, technical assistants and ad- 
ministrators. It would be a dire mis- 
take to allow such resources to go 
unused because of a failure on the 
part of funding sources to adequately 
fund counseling services. It would be 
a greater loss to the Client-Commu- 
nity presently being serviced by 
Detroit Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion if the Agency had to discontinue 
its operations and provision of 
needed counseling services. 

Three illustrative cases are in- 
cluded herein to demonstrate the 
severity and nature of the many 
problems encountered and resolved 
by the corporation’s counseling staff. 
The case synopsis in each instance 
shows the personal involvement and 
concern of the counselor involved. It 
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would seem apparent that the real 
satisfaction is the resolution of a 
client’s problems. Hopefully, by read- 
ing these cases one will be able to 
sense the feeling of urgency, pride, 
relief and satisfaction experienced by 
the client and the counselor involved. 
Please note that the Clients have con- 
sented to the use of their names, and 
the use of same does not in any way 
breach the Client-Counselor relation- 
ship nor Detroit Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation’s pledge to. confi- 
dentiality and privacy. 


Leo Strickland Ref. 6/14/77 
Mortgagor No. 1 owes mortgage pay- 
ments for 6/1, 7/1, 8/1, and 9/1. 
Detroit Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion contacted the bank and, through 
a hand delivered letter, obtained a 
forebearance on 8-26-77. According 
to the terms of the forebearance, 
beginning on 9-15-77, 1% payments 
will be made until the account is 
current. 

Q. How do you fee! about Detroit 
Non-Profit Housing Corporation’s 
Program? 

A. The service is a very good relief 
measure for a person undergoing 
serious financial stress. 

Q. How do you feel about the 
interest the Agency showed in your 
personal and financial problems? 

A. Fantastic! 

Q. Now that you have obtained a 
forebearance do you feel that you 
have a better understanding of home 
ownership? 

A. Yes. | am much more aware of 
other agencies and their functions in 
assisting homeowners and consumers. 

Q. What kind of assistance/service 
did you receive? 

1. Priorities were established in 
evaluating my overall problems. 

2. Contacts were made to all my 
creditors and the mortgagee to seek 
their help in stabilizing my income. 

3. After the contacts were made a 
preliminary budget was drafted. 

4. A forebearance was drafted, 
requested and obtained. 


Sharon Taylor Ref. 10/13/76 


No. 
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Mortgagor 2 was referred to 


Detroit Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion on 10/13/76, owing mortgage 
payments for 9/1 and 10/1. Coun- 
selor requested and was granted re- 
duced payments from all creditors in 
order to stabilize the mortgage in- 
come. In April 1977, homeowner did 
not receive her Social Security check 
and in May 1977, she became un- 
employed. Counselor again requested 
assistance from all creditors. 

Mortgagor is now current because 
of return to full-time employment. A 
budget review was completed, and a 
repayment agreement worked out 
which allowed for 1% payment until 
current. 


Q. How do you feel about Detroit 
Non-Profit Housing Corporation’s 
Program? 

A. It is very functional if the 
Client is using the service. The 
Agency provided me with the neces- 
sary knowledge of other agencies who 
could assist me in maintaining home 
ownership. 

Q. How do you feel about the 
Agency’s interest in your personal 
and financial problems? 

A. The majority of the people 
with whom | came in contact showed 
the concern needed to assist me in 
solving my problems. 

Q. Now that you have acquired a 
workable forebearance, would you 
feel that you have a better under- 
standing of home ownership? 

A. Yes. All the problems | had | 
received assistance from my Coun- 
selor to solve them. 

Q. What type of assistance/service 
did you receive? 

1. Contacts were made with all 
creditors to ask for their assistance in 
the stabilization of my income. 

2. Priorities were established upon 
the assessment of my _ overall 
problem(s). 

3. After all contacts were made a 
budget for money management was 
set up and monitored. 

4. Follow-up was made and main- 
tained with the Social Security Office 
for their assistance in stabilizing the 
mortgagor’s income. 

5. Review of the payments and a 
budget update were maintained so 


that | could properly maintain the 
forebearance terms. 


Leo Trahan Ref. 3/5/77 

Mortgagor No. 3 was referred to 
Detroit Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion on 3/5/77, owing mortgage pay- 
ments for 2/1 and 3/1. Through 
counselor’s efforts requests for re- 
duced payments were granted by all 
creditors. Mortgagor is currently 
under money management and has a 
forebearance agreement of 1 1/3 pay- 
ments per month. 

According to the terms of the 
forebearance agreement, Detroit 
Non-Profit Housing Corporation will 
“escrow” 11/3 payments until a full 
payment is due and mail to mort- 
gagee. 

Q. How do you feel about Detroit 
Non-Profit Housing Corporation’s 
Program? 

A. | feel that the Agency’s pro- 
gram has made a great difference in 
my being able to maintain my 
property financially. 

Q. How do you feel about the 
interest the Agency showed in your 
personal and financial problems. 

A. Very good! 

Q. Now that you are current, do 
you feel that you have a better 
understanding of home ownership? 

A. Yes. | now understand what | 
should and should not do regarding 
my responsibilities in dealing with 
creditors and the mortgage company. 

Q. What kind of assistance/service 
did you receive? 

1. Contacts were made with my 
creditors to ask their assistance in 
stabilizing my income. 

2. Priorities were established in the 
assessment of my overall problem. 

3. After all the contacts were com- 
pleted a budget was set up for money 
management. 

4. A review of my payments and 
my budget plus an up-date was main- 
tained each week to maintain the 
forebearance and payment arrange- 
ments with my creditors. O 


Ms. Holmes is Executive Director of 
the Detroit Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation. 
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Urban 
Redevelopment 
in the 

Twin Cities 


by Louis G. DeMars 
President, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota City Council 


The inclusion of Urban Development 
Action Grants in the 1977 HUD legis- 
lative proposals was a major step in 
the direction of a comprehensive stra- 
tegy addressing the problems of cen- 
tral cities. It is recognized, however, 
that HUD should not and can not be 
the cure-all for urban problems. A 
working partnership between the De- 
partment and cities must be fostered 
and maintained if an effective urban 
policy is to be realized. The Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota have recognized this need 
for many years. Through the efforts 
of enlightened elected officials, signi- 
ficant progress has been made to re- 
verse decay of the central business 
districts, using a variety of funding 
tools. Here is that story... . 


Minneapolis, like most other major 
central cities, entered the post World 
War I! period with nearly three de- 
cades of little or no redevelopment, 
due to the depression—and a long 
war. 

The central cities were also ob- 
livious to the demands that would be 
placed on them by a society of 
young people demanding new housing 
styles, extensive changes in transpor- 
tation based on the automobile and 
accepting a new shopping oppor- 
tunity called the suburban mall. The 
central cities were unable to respond 
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with their aging industrial and com- 
mercial facilities, and many suffered 
under extreme traffic congestion 
caused by the automobile. 

During the early 50’s, some of 
these cities—Minneapolis among 
them—began to realize that extensive 
planning must be accomplished to 
advocate a program of downtown re- 
vitalization. 

Minneapolis developed a 19-square- 
block project called Gateway Center. 
It was planned by the City and sub- 
stantially financed by Federal Urban 
Renewal Title | funds. Through the 
sale of municipal bonds, important 
projects such as the successful retail- 
stimulating Nicollet Mall, extensive 
downtown traffic plans, central street 
lighting and paving were carried out. 


Planning surveys conducted to de- 
termine needs for new business fa- 
cilities and replacement of vanishing 
downtown housing caused the City to 
seek State legislative approval of a 
new locally financed economic-de- 
velopment-tool. This was to be called 
the tax-increment plan. Its theory 
was to have the projects themselves 
create enough new taxes to pay off 
the general obligation bonds that 
were sold to carry out the redevelop- 
ment. 

Minneapolis is currently engaged in 
four extensive business-district econo- 
mic-redevelopment projects. Three 
seek to provide new opportunities for 
commerce and industry, and one will 
result in 2,600 new units of down- 
town housing. These projects fi- 
nanced under tax increments and 
other downtown public improvements 
financed by municipal bonds have 
proven that a central business district 
can be maintained and revitalized. 


In spite of an improvement pro- 
gram, there is a rapidly growing crisis 
for cities like Minneapolis because 
they are incurring a larger municipal 
bond debt and experiencing an in- 
sufficient income from property taxes 
to pay for operations and liquidate 
their bonded indebtedness. 

Citizens are demanding continued 
public improvements and = main- 
tenance of services while expecting 
lower real-estate taxes. 


Exciting New 
Development 
in Downtown 
St. Paul 


by Fary Stout 

Director, of Planning and 
Economic Development, 
City of St. Paul, Minnesota 


Downtown St. Paul has been explod- 
ing with economic activity in recent 
months with more than $100 million 
in development proposed or under 
way. 

One of St. Paul’s most exciting 
developments is the Seventh Place 
project. The $35 million project in- 
cludes an enclosed, 3-story shopping 
mall and galleria along a four-block 
stretch of Seventh Street. The North 
Central Companies, a St. Paul-based 
financial services holding company, 
has already reached a tentative agree- 
ment with Oxford Development Cor- 
poration of Edmonton, Canada, de- 
velopers of Seventh Place, to con- 
struct a 25-story office and shopping 
tower for North Central and other 
tenants as part of the Seventh Place 
development. Oxford expects to 
break ground for the building in 
spring 1978, and North Central anti- 
cipates becoming a partner in the 
total complex. Oxford also proposes 
to construct a twin tower to offer 
additional office space for St. Paul’s 
downtown. 

Financing is being finalized for a 
250-room Radisson Hotel for the 
block immediately adjacent to 
Seventh Place. The 11-story hotel will 
feature an underground, — publicly 
owned parking ramp, and skyway 
connections to surrounding blocks. 
The project is being developed by 
Carlson Companies, Inc., and has re- 
ceived a $470,000 grant for develop- 
ment of a solar energy system to heat 
the hotel’s hot water. Eight windmills 
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Mears Park Apartments being built in St. Paul’s Lowertown Area will overlook Mears Park and the downtown area. 


on the building’s roof will help meet 
electricity needs of the hotel. Ground 
may be broken shortly for the park- 
ing ramp, and hotel construction will 
follow in 1978 when the ramp is 
completed. Total cost of the develop- 
ment will be approximately $15 
million. 


People Transport System 


In October 1977, preliminary en- 
gineering studies for St. Paul’s pro- 
posed People Mover System will be- 
gin. Within a year, 15 consultants will 
determine the feasibility of the sys- 
tem, and the City Council and Metro- 
politan Council will decide whether 
or not to go ahead with the experi- 
mental transit system. 

If approved, construction on the 
people mover could begin in early 
1979. It will consist of automated, 
rubber-wheeled cars running on an 
elevated track. The cars will hold 
between 30 and 100 passengers each, 
and travel up to 30 miles per hour 
along a 2.6-mile route. The route will 
connect 10 stations and link the 
Ramsey Hill residential area, State 
Capitol area and the downtown core. 
The main station of the people mover 
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will be at the 
Seventh Place. 

Nine blocks in downtown St. Paul 
are already connected by the publicly 
owned Skyway System. The system is 
a second-level, all-weather, protected 
pedestrian concourse which spans 
streets with glass-enclosed bridges. It 
also includes a right-of-way through 
the buildings on the connecting 
blocks. As many as 35 blocks may 
eventually be connected with the 
Skyway System as it extends toward 
the Civic Center area, Lowertown, 
and the State Capitol area. 

Already well under way is a full- 
block complex that will house the 
$4.2 million Science Museum ad- 
dition, a city parking structure, an 
apartment tower, and medical offices. 
The underground parking ramp _ is 
nearing completion, and the medical 
office and 186-unit apartment com- 
plex to cost more than $17 million, 
will soon be constructed. Public 
plazas, courtyards, parks, fountains, 
reflecting pools, sculptures, and ever- 
greens accent the downtown area. 
Custom-designed street furniture, 
benches, planters, street signs, bus 
shelters and lighting help to coordi- 


public galleria of 


nate and the downtown en- 
vironment. 

Several groundbreakings in recent 
months have signaled the start of 
three major residential projects in and 


around the downtown area. 


unify 


Housing Projects 
Construction on a $12 million, eight- 
story development in the Lowertown 
area began in September. Mears Park 
Apartments will have a mix of luxury 
efficiency and one- and two-bedroom 
units in a variety of designs. The 
apartments will include bay windows, 
and the building will offer residents a 
pool, sauna and exercise room. The 
project is to rest on a landscaped 
public plaza, with a 239-car parking 
area below ground. Over 26,000 sq. 
ft. of commercial space will be avail- 
able on the first two floors. The 
development will also connect to the 
climate-controlled Skyway System. 
The project is aimed at attracting 
people who work in the downtown 
area. About 20 percent of the units 
will be part of the Section 8 rental 
program and five percent will be de- 
signed for the handicapped. It is 
being developed by the Carley Capital 
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Rice-Marion Apartments, being built in the shadow of the State Capitol and within walking distance of the downtown area. 


Group, Madison, Wisconsin, with the 
Minnesota Housing Finance Agency 
providing financing. 

A $2.4 million apartment complex 
is being built in the shadow of the 
State Capitol and within walking dis- 
tance of the downtown area. The 
Rice-Marion Apartments will consist 
of four three-story buildings with 106 
one- and two-bedroom apartments 
renting for $225-$275 per month. 
Twenty-one units are to be set aside 
for HUD’s Section 8 rental program. 
The Minnesota Housing Finance 
Agency is providing mortgage fi- 
nancing for the project, with the re- 
mainder supplied by the developer 
with assistance from the City of St. 
Paul. 


Restoration Projects 

Also under way is restoration of 
10 condominiums in a 91-year-old 
building in the Irvine Park area with- 
in walking distance of downtown. In- 
cluded in the project is the con- 
struction of 34 new luxury con- 
dominiums. The restored units will 
feature hardwood floors, brick walls, 
and an option for solar heating. All 
units will include a fireplace, a court- 
yard or deck, garage and parking 
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space, two bedrooms, landscaping to 
complement the parklike atmosphere 
of the neighborhood, and from 960 
to 1,440 sq. ft. of living space. All 
the condominiums will have a view of 
the downtown skyline and of the 
Irvine Park area, and will sell for 
between $50,000 and $85,000. Irvine 
Park and the homes surrounding the 
park are being renovated to reflect a 
turn-of-the-century theme. 

Older buildings in the downtown 
area are playing an important role in 
St. Paul’s revitalization. The Old Fed- 
eral Courts Building has been re- 
named Landmark Center, and is un- 
dergoing a 2-year renovation to con- 
vert the building into offices, plus 
meeting and public areas. 

The Radisson Hotel Corp. is near- 
ing completion of a $3 million mo- 
dernization of the existing Radisson 
Hotel (formerly St. Paul Hilton). Re- 
novation projects already complete 
include the conversion of the Park 
Square Court Building from a ware- 
house to an exciting mixture of 
offices and retail outlets, including an 
import shop; chocolate factory; kite, 
pottery and candle shops; and Italian, 
Vietnamese, and Mexican restaurants. 
The McColl Building has been con- 


verted into interesting offices and a 
pub. 

Over 300 moderate-rent apart- 
ments will be available when renova- 
tion of the Lowry and Capri Hotels is 
completed. Work is almost complete 
on the Lowry apartments, and com- 
mercial space has been rented for a 
discotheque, seafood and Italian res- 
taurants, and a cigar stand. Renova- 
tion of the Capri should begin in the 
next several months, with existing 
commercial establishments already oc- 
cupying the street level. St. Paul’s 
Port Authority is financing both pro- 
jects. 

St. Paul’s economic picture has 
become both bright and active. The 
Department of Planning and Econo- 
mic Development (PED), the city’s 
newest department, has helped to 
stimulate much of this develooment 
through various financing methods, 
acquisition of land and substandard 
buildings, and design and other staff 
assistance to developers. 

A few parcels in the downtown 
area are still offered for sale, but 
several prospective developers are al- 
ready working with PED staff on 
development ideas for these pro- 
perties. OL 
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“Chicago and other cities must face up to the need 
for increasing governmental cooperation in metropolitan 
regions. 

“The cities also need a better deal from the Federal 
Government. The flow of funds from the cities of the 
Midwest and Northeast to Washington, D.C. and then to 
other areas was okay once. It isn’t anymore. 

“If local efforts are to be sustained, support must 
come from both State and Federal levels. ..in the form 
of both technical assistance and Federal power targeted to 
leverage private resources at city problems. We know now 
of the need for intelligent planning in the future. One of 
the biggest problems we will face will be the allocation of 
our resources to solve these problems.” 


—James Hoge, Editor-in-Chief, 

Chicago Sun-Times and Chicago Daily News, 
speaking to the Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Realtors, 

Miami Beach, November 15, 1977 


“Each generation has its central concerns—recovering 
from the great depression, fighting the World Wars, ending 
racial segregation, bringing peace to Viet Nam. 

“This generation must make the health and vitality of 
its urban centers its central concern. 

“When we realize that the present financial distress, 
the present social problems, and the present environment 
of America’s cities are all the result—intended or un- 
intended—of past public and private policies and methods 
of thinking about cities, we begin to have some percep- 
tion of the need for and value of a national urban 
policy.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
National Democratic Forum, 
New York City, November 18, 1977 


“HUD is presently coordinating its efforts with the 
newly-formed Department of Energy, attempting to assure 
a smooth transition of certain responsibilities and provid- 
ing program and research support of others, such as the 
development of energy standards for new buildings.” 


—Jay Janis, Under Secretary, HUD, 
Annual Convention, National Savings and 
Loan League, Houston, Texas, 

October 20, 1977 
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“We realize that problems of providing enough mort- 
gage credit in older urban areas are very real and that 
despite the efforts we have made to date, more can be 
done. 

“We must be creative, we must be flexible, and we 
must listen to consumers so that the solutions we devise 
actually meet their needs. 

“‘And we need to cope with the problem of escalating 
housing costs which are making it increasingly difficult 
for young families to become homeowners by considering 
new design techniques and alternatives to traditional 
financial mechanisms. All of these things private industry 
can do and has begun to do.” 


—Oakley Hunter, Chairman of the Board and 
President, Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Annual Joint Minority Conference, 

October 14, 1977 


“We in this industry know that if the benefits of real 
estate ownership are to be extended to more and more 
people, we must have long-term money to match the 
demand for that long-term investment. 

“We know that inflation drives long-term money out 
of the capital markets. We are dealing with a simple 
formula—rising inflation equals declining flow of long- 
term money, and that equals rising interest rates, and that 
equals declining opportunity for homeownership or any 
other type of real estate development.” 


—Kennon V. Rothchild, President, Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 

64th Annual Convention, 

New York City, October 24, 1977 


“‘The energy crisis will not go away. The academic 
community has long known that it is both dangerous and 
immoral to waste non-renewable resources. 

“It is essential that professors educate the public and 
Congress to the emergency nature of the situation. We 
simply cannot delay solutions any longer.” 


—Donna E. Shalala, HUD Assistant Secretary 
for Policy Development and Research, 
speaking at the annual conference of the 
National Association of Schools of Public 
Affairs and Administration, 

Broadmoor, Colo., November 7, 1977 
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‘Honest 
Gadfly 

or Cynical 
Manipulator?’ 


by Irvine Horwitz 


The inner-city resident—particularly 
at the lower end of the middle- 
income spectrum—is overwhelmed by 
conflicting solutions to his problem. 
There have been any number of pri- 
vate and public attempts to either 
reverse the “inner city syndrome” or 
to seal off and render impotent those 
who are caught in the process. It is 
this feeling of being stuck, of having 
no options, that fuels the anger and 
fury which in turn provide the prac- 
tical basis for the militant’s approach 
to the afflicted community. 

The “Guru” of the militant is the 
late Saul Alinsky, sociologist—social 
worker in Chicago. He gained his 
insights and philosophical frame of 
reference from working in the 
cauldron of Chicago’s city streets as 
found in the Back of the Yards and 
Woodlawn, and later in Rochester 
and Buffalo, N.Y., as well as other 
urban centers with significant ethnic/ 
Black population concentrations. 

Basic to the Alinsky approach is 
the arousal and utilization of anger. 
“‘Rub raw the sores of discontent” is 
the clearest aphorism describing the 
priority given to anger in establishing 
an Alinsky-type organization. Anger 
is converted to power, and power is 
the name of the game. The object is 
to expand the power base until all 
meaningful decisions made within a 
specific neighborhood are totally con- 
trolled by the organization. 

The point that is relentlessly 
driven home is that the needs of the 
residents in the area, as articulated 
and expounded by the militant, are 
the sole factor to be considered. 
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Line of Attack 

The attacking mode is never con- 
firmed by votes, membership dues, or 
by openly-arrived-at decisions within 
the community. It is confirmed by 
utilizing the technique of confronta- 
tion with the “enemy.” The enemy 
can be a “‘red-lining’’ lending institu- 
tion, a mortgage house which engages 
in “‘fast-foreclosure,’“” or HUD. The 
tactics of confrontation with the 
enemy are determined by a single 
consideration: what will increase the 
power (control) of the people (read 
militant leadership). Where a_ small 
group meets or a telephone conversa- 
tion is held with the enemy, usualiy 
the order of the day is a truce— 
induced camaraderie, or the con- 
descending message of ‘We're not 
blaming you.” This “softens up” the 
enemy for the surprise. The surprise 
is a suddenly recalled broken ‘‘agree- 
ment” or unresolved problem. The 
creation of an atmosphere of acri- 
mony and accusation is accomplished 
effectively. 

Acrimony and hostile accusation 
serve two purposes. One purpose is to 
remind the organization’s consti- 
tuency of the “‘reasons”’ for its anger 
and to keep fresh the eternal evil of 
the “‘enemy.” The enemy, when 
faced by open contempt, responds 
with its own aroused anger or is 
cowed by fear. The response made in 
this emotional state causes unfortu- 
nate and ill-considered statements to 
be yelled, screamed, or bellowed. 
These reactions hardly project a pic- 
ture of a cool, knowledgeable, or 
capable agency. Exaggerated state- 
ments have a way of coming back to 
haunt the enemy and of providing 
legitimacy to the militants’ criticism. 

The agenda setting forth the basis 
of the confrontation is an extremely 
important tool. There are usually two 
agendas, as in the two “handker- 
chiefs’” theory—“‘one to blow and one 
to show.” An invitation to a con- 
ference usually includes an agenda 
which states the guilt of the invited 
“guest’’ or raises questions such as 
“When did you stop beating your 
wife?” If the ‘‘guest” speaker arrives 
at the conference, he (she) is 


suddenly confronted with a different 
agenda—an agenda with specific 
items, e.g., ‘Why isn’t the house on 
the corner of X and Y streets de- 
molished or rehabbed, or sold, or 
under contract?’’ Whether the dwell- 
ing in question is in fact under con- 
trol of the subject agency is not to 
be debated. 

If the “‘conference’”’ is to be held 
in the offices of the “‘enemy,"’ not 
only is the agenda critical bu sur- 
prise becomes important. “A few 
people’’ may be expected by the 
enemy. “A few people’”’ may be 
400-500 _ individuals who, accom- 
panied by the media, engage in 
psychological lynching, scream 
threats, and physically immobilize the 
enemy. Publicity, further escalation 
of the confrontation to reach the top 
echelon of the agency, and explicit 
“recognition” for being the effective 
organization in getting the enemy to 
surrender, are the ends served by 
controlled mob tactics. 

Remedial legislation, when passed 
in response to community pressures 
and concerns, should be credited to 
militant groups when the legislation is 
due to their agitation for changes. 

Hostility and agitation are likely 
to be permanent characteristics of 
militant umbrella organizations. These 
problems in a sense can never be 
resolved in a lifetime, and thus re- 
main forever a “‘cause’’ to be fought 
for vigorously against an ever-present 
and “evil” enemy. So thoroughly 
“evil” is the “enemy,” that all ~ ctics 
are condoned, as long as they per- 
petuate the cause for being of the 
organization. Distortion, harassing of 
public officials at private homes, 
psychological and political ‘guerilla’ 
warfare, unremitting ‘demands’ 
(never requests) to accomplish vi- 
sionary or unrealistic ends, all are 
part of an idealogical baggage that 
dictates the destruction or diminution 
of the enemy’s control over money 
and actions affecting conszituent 
parts of an “umbrella’’ organization. 

Perhaps, these means are justi- 
fied—particularly when the enemy 
can be induced to be responsive and 
sensitive to inner-city needs only 
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through a vigorous articulation and 
implementation of anger and outrage. 
As Alinsky once told the author, 
“People who talk endlessly about 


means and ends—end up without 
means and on their ends.” 

Perhaps his point is well taken, 
that excessive intellectualization over 
the concept of the ends justifying the 
means does lead to immobility and 
the dissipation of resources and 
strengths necessary to solve over- 
whelming, complex, and critical prob- 
lems. Perhaps, “rubbing raw the sores 
of discontent’ is the necessary stimu- 
lus for the downtrodden to move the 
mountains of bureaucratic insensi- 
tivity, incompetence, and dishonesty. 
Perhaps, the disregard of means is 
justified if one accepts that the 
screaming group is not a mob, but a 
true expression of the democratic 
attempt by groups to “control their 
own destiny.” 

Perhaps, but there is a nagging 
doubt as to the integrity of the mili- 
tant—nagging doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of “people controlling their 
own destiny” vis-a-vis a cynical power 
grab. John Dewey, in contrast to Saul 
Alinsky, commented that ‘the means 
inexorably shape the ends.” If this is 
so, that means become ends, perhaps 
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what this Nation is seeing is the 
development of a movement which 
utilizes the legitimate and terrible 
problems of the inner city, and dedi- 
cates itself entirely to the main- 
tenance of the authoritarian tactics of 
psychological lynching, _ political 
guerilla warfare, and dubious and 
questionable manipulation. 

What may be pursued here is 
power for its own sake, not for the 
alleviation or resolution of problems, 
but to attain a place among the “high 
and mighty,” thus achieving status 
and prestige to be used according to 
the leadership’s perceptions. 

The dilemma is whether to take 
militancy as a prima facie expression 
of a violent, but nevertheless, real 
expression of peoples’ outrage against 
pain afflicted by the bureaucracy, or 
to conclude that the cynical use of 
distortion, “‘spontaneous’’ anger on 
command, and harassment of public 
employees at all levels, is the attempt 
by militants to take over organs of 
government. Possibly both are true— 
and this is no guide to deal with 
militancy and the problems of the 
inner city. However, if we look past 
this dilemma in an effort to attain a 
level of competence and decency, and 
to incorporate people through a num- 


ber of avenues in the decisionmaking 
processing rather than dealing with 
self-appointed “‘leaders,’” maybe, we 
would discover some guidance for 
dealing with the inner city. There is 
the need to develop institutionally 
the staff capacities to respond to 
questions and comments raised by 
the ultimate user of HUD’s services 
and goods in the same manner that 
we respond to powerful mayors, 
influential housing interests, and 
congressmen occupying important 
positions. 

Saul Alinsky wrote a book called 
Reveille for Radicals. For those who 
wish to learn rather than react, the 
book is recommended. As has been 
indicated, Alinsky instructed his staff 
to ‘‘rub raw the sores of discontent.” 
One could find this author guilty of 
Alinsky’s accusation of excessive 
intellectualization in response to this 
instruction for quoting Dag Hammer- 
skjold on approaching the suffering 
and ills of mankind—but here goes 
anyway: 

Perhaps a future generation which 
knows the outcome of our present 
effort, will look at it with some 
irony. They will see where we 
fumbled and they will find it difficult 
to understand why we did not see 
the direction more clearly and work 
more consistently toward the target it 
indicated. So it will always be; but 
let us hope they will not find any 
reason to criticize us because of a 
lack of that steadfastness of purpose 
and flexibility of approach which 
alone can guarantee that the possi- 
bilities which we are exploring, will 
be tested to the full. Working at the 
edge of the development of human 
society is work on the brink of the 
unknown. Much of what is done will 
one day prove to have been of /ittle 
avail. That is no excuse for failure to 
act in accordance with our best 
understanding, in recognition of its 
limits, but with faith in the ultimate 
result of the creative evolution in 
which it is our privilege to cooperate. 

CL) 
Mr. Horowitz is Special Assistant to 
the Regional Administrator, Region V 
(Chicago). 





Chicago 

Housing 
‘Trouble-Shooters’ 
Aid Family 


by Mamie Booth 


Living through the Chicago winter of 
1976 was a trying, dismal experience 
for most Chicagoans. But to go 
through that long, uninterrupted freeze 
without home heat is surely the stuff 
of nightmares, if not, stark tragedy. 

For Mr. and Mrs. Robert Freeman 
of Chicago’s far South Side, and their 
six children—Marshall, 21; Nathan, 
18; Rosetta, 17; Harrieta, 16; Matte, 
15; and Arnita, 12—what might easily 
have become a tragedy was averted 
because of the timely aid and assist- 
ance of the city’s Housing Counseling 
Program, a unit of the city Depart- 
ment of Human Services. 

The Freemans purchased a small 
brick bungalow with three bedrooms 
in 1971, through the HUD 235 hous- 
ing subsidy program. To accommo- 
date the large family, the basement 
was furnished as a separate suite. The 
kitchen is roomy and_ centrally- 
located, and connects with the living 
room in the front of the house. Ina 
nook off from the kitchen sits the 
new furnace. 

The Freemans first began to have 
trouble with their furnace during the 
winter of 1975. Putting money into 
furnace repairs had caused them to 
fall behind on their mortgage pay- 
ments. By the end of the year, they 
were four payments in arrears, and 
the furnace was still not functioning 
properly. By the winter of 1976, the 
family was in deep trouble, when the 
furnace had to be removed by the gas 
company, as a serious health hazard. 

Still without heat, after spending 
money they could ill afford from 
their meager public assistance allow- 
ance on repairs, and seriously behind 
on their mortgage payments, the 
Freemans prepared to face a record- 
cold winter, one that could have had 
critical consequences. 

At this point, HUD’s Chicago Area 
Office became involved in the case 
because of the defaulted mortgage 
payments. And the City Department 
of Human Services (DHS) was called 
in to assess the situation and to pro- 
vide emergency heating assistance to 
the family. By midwinter, the win- 
dows were completely frozen, and 


the doors could not be closed. 

The Freeman children, unable to 
sleep in the freezing house, lost 
precious school days. For almost 3 
months—November and December of 
1976, and part of January of 1977— 
there was no heat in the house! The 
family cat, Morris, was a casualty! 

The stove was kept going day and 
night, and water for washing and 
bathing was continually being heated 
in pots and pans. In the scurry of 
carrying water back and_ forth, 
Nathan Freeman was scalded badly 
below the knee. 


Counseling Assistance 

“| was in a hurry,” he said. “‘l 
reached quickly for a pot of boiling 
water, and it suddenly tipped over. It 
was months before the wound healed; 
I’ve still got the scars,” he said. 

DHS Housing Counselor Ida 
Range, of the Woodlawn unit, was 
able to secure heaters for the family, 
through the agency’s ‘weatheriza- 


tion” program. She followed through 
by contacting Mamie Booth, Assistant 
Director of the Housing Unit, and 
explained the family’s predicament. 


Ms. Booth knew that the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid was re- 
sponsible for providing whatever in- 
stallations or repairs are necessary to 
maintain a family on public aid in 
their home. By now, the pipes were 
frozen and there was imminent 
danger the pipes would burst and the 
house itself would have to be written 
off as a total loss. HUD would have 
assumed contractual responsibility. 
When contacted, the Department 
of Public Aid said the Freemans were 
“ineligible” to receive a new furnace 
to replace the old. Mr. Freeman, a 
World War II disabled veteran, was 
receiving a pension which had not 
been counted as income when the 
family’s public aid allowance had 
been computed. But Ida Range per- 
sisted. She met with public aid offi- 
cials, and a revised budget was drawn 
up which was approved by the 
Department of Public Aid. The case 
was reconsidered and in late January 
of 1977, a new furnace was installed. 
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Since that time, Mrs. Freeman has 
been able to resume her volunteer 
church work, helping the sick and 
infirm. “I’m kept very busy these 
days,’” she said. With my volunteer 
work at church, and my sewing, | try 
to make as many of the family’s 
clothes as | can—things are pretty 
normal again.”” With only a little 
coaxing she showed a striking ex- 


ample of her sewing—a multi-colored 
blouse that was remarkable for its 
workmanship and design. 
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It was a very warm and pleasant 
experience being a part of the 
Freeman household, even for only a 
short time. Their kind of family feel- 
ing and concern for each other was 
expressed in numerous ways—familiar, 
good-natured kidding and easy humor 
that must have served them well 
during those paralyzing cold and 
freezing days of the past winter. But 
those days live only in memory, and 
the Freemans look optimistically to 
what lies ahead. 


Though there are still repairs needed 
on the house, additional money can be 
made available through application for 
Community Development funds to be 
used in the Roseland community, 
where the Freemans live. There is no 
doubt that Mamie Booth and Ida 


Range will do everything possible to 
help the family keep their home live- 
able and comfortable. C 
Ms. Booth is Assistant Director of 
Housing, Department of Human 
Services, Chicago. 


Human Services Housing Counselor. 





international affairs 


THE CHALLENGE OF MEETING SHELTER NEEDS IN LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Adapted from a report to the Congress by the Comptrol- 
ler General, this article is a continuation of the Interna- 
tional page in last month’s Challenge. 


Traditional, western-style housing concepts have proved 
inappropriate for low-income groups in_ less-developed 
countries (LDCs) because of costs and building materials 
requirements. To help meet the needs of low-income 
families, housing policies and programs must be tailored 
to the income level of the country and its residents. As a 
possible alternative to traditional housing, development 
planners often rely upon the “minimum shelter’’ and 
“sites and services’’ approaches. In the minimum shelter 
approach, small ‘‘core’’ houses, which may consist of only 
a floor and a roof, can be provided on a large scale and at 
low cost to poor families. Through self-help efforts, the 
families can improve and expand the dwellings over a 
period of years as their incomes increase or credit for 
home improvement loans becomes available. 

In the sites and services approach, land is cleared and 
basic infrastructure such as water, roads, and sewer lines 
are provided. Both approaches can provide housing for 
greater numbers of people at lower cost than the tradi- 
tional approach, and may eliminate or reduce the need 
for continued subsidies. If employment opportunities, 
community facilities, and land tenure guaranties are also 
made available, such settlements can develop into stable, 
productive communities. 


Upgrading Existing Settlements 

In some areas, it may be more desirable to upgrade 
existing squatter settlements rather than to develop mini- 
mum shelter projects. This is especially true when the 
squatter settlements are well established, have some infra- 
structure, are located near employment centers, and con- 
tain a large amount of semipermanent housing. Rather 
than eliminate these settlements, as has occurred in the 
Philippines and reportedly is taking place in India, LDCs 
should consider legalizing land tenure; improving streets, 
sanitation, and health conditions; providing education, job 
training, and employment opportunities; and making avail- 
able credit and technical help that will encourage self-help 
home improvement. 

It is reported that these approaches have been adop- 
ted in a number of LDCs. In Zambia, for example, the 
government provides sites and services projects and up- 
grades existing squatter housing, viewing them as part of 
an integrated housing policy rather than as isolated pro- 
jects. The government of Peru has adopted a policy of 
providing adequate housing that may include potable 
water, sewerage, and/or electricity. The objective is to 
integrate the poor within the urban structure, supply 
them with essential services, and promote projects that 
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will be developed by self-help and community participa- 
tion. These ends will be achieved through tax exemptions 
for low-income housing, use of potential agricultural land 
for urban purposes, preferential financing for vertical 
construction in larger cities, and limits on direct construc- 
tion costs to make housing more affordable to moderate- 
income families. 


Conclusions 

Even under the most favorable conditions, it may be a 
long time before developing countries can allocate suffi- 
cient resources to improved housing and community 
facilities, but practical solutions to the problem do exist. 
The realistic, yet difficult, approach to providing imme- 
diate housing to large numbers of needy people is to 
lower standards and develop the construction industry, 
use low-cost indigenous materials, provide communal rath- 
er than individual water and sanitation facilities, increase 
construction density when appropriate, and develop inno- 
vative ways to make long-term financing available. 
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Jose E. Febres-Silva, a career civil servant, was recently 
named Director of the HUD Caribbean Area Office. The 
Office, located in San Juan, is responsible for the admini- 
stration and management of all HUD programs in the 
area, which includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


The first annual report on the Urban Homesteading 
Program was released November 29. The report, prepared 
for Congress, is based on a sample of 239 homesteaders in 
23 cities. As of November 1, HUD had transferred 1,503 
vacant houses to first-round demonstration cities, and 
1,238 homesteaders had been selected by local govern- 
ments to participate in the program. Under the program, 
titles to structurally-sound vacant properties from HUD’s 
inventory are transferred to cities for conveyance to 
individuals who compete for the homes with plans to fix 
them up and live in them. 


American homeownership opportunities were broadened 
under regulations issued by HUD in November. The 
regulations put into effect provisions of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1977. They are expected 
to draw back to the housing market many would-be home 
buyers who have been excluded in recent years because of 
legislative requirements setting lower mortgage limits and 
larger downpayments. The regulations apply to new mort- 
gage limits, lower downpayment requirements, mobile 
home purchases, loan ceilings, maximum loan amounts 
and housing for the elderly and handicapped. 


“People & Fires,” a new booklet published by HUD, 
describes fire prevention in practical human terms. 

The booklet contains a 28-item checklist of house- 
hold fire safety items that will help to determine whether 
the home is fire-safe. ‘People & Fire,”” prepared under 
contract for HUD, is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, for $1.30. Order stock number 
023-000-00404-6. 


HUD dramatically exceeded its fiscal year 1977 goals for 
housing starts under the Section 8 rental assistance and 
public housing programs, more than doubling the number 
of low-income dwelling units put under construction last 
year, HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris announced 
today. 
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Total construction starts under these programs stood 
at 113,994 on September 30 of this year, compared to 
55,222 units started by that time last year, and nearly 
24,000 more units than the Department had targeted for 
startup during fiscal ‘77. 


HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris recently 
announced the establishment of the Center for Urban 
Policy and Analysis in Washington, D.C., “‘to build a 
bridge between HUD and our local universities.” 

Participating in the Center are a consortium of 
Washington universities—American, Catholic, Georgetown, 
Howard, George Washington, and the District of Columbia 
University. Supported by a $300,000 grant from HUD, 
the Center will concentrate on urban public finance and 
economic analysis, community preservation and develop- 
ment, and housing assistance and housing policies. 

Dr. Donna E. Shalala, Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Development and Research, called the establishment of 
the Center “‘an important step in involving the commu- 
nity in its own growth and development.” 


More existing (resale) single-family homes were sold in the 
first 10 months of 1977 than during all of 1976, the 
previous record year for such transactions, the National 
Association of Realtors reports. 

In its monthly existing home sales report, the associa- 
tion’s Department of Economics and Research reported 
January-to-October sales of 3,054,000 single-family 
homes, surpassing the 3,002,000 sold in 1976. This strong 
sales activity, the report notes, contrasts with the down- 
ward slide in resale activity that usually occurs in the 
closing months of the year. 


A workshop course on fire prevention and control master 
planning will be offered in the 10 Federal Regions of the 
United States during 1978 by the National Fire Academy 
of the National Fire Prevention and Control Admini- 
stration. 

The course is designed for planning team leaders in 
communities committed to introducing master planning, 
using this U.S. Commerce Department agency’s “Urban 
Guide for Fire Prevention and Control Master Planning.” 
Communities interested in taking this course should con- 
tact: Master Planning Program, National Fire Academy, 
NFPCA, U.S. Department of Commerce, Box 19518, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 





A New Concept 
for Agricultural 
Workers in 
Central Florida 


by Dorothy Davis 


It was just a few years ago when 
national attention was focused on the 
plight of the agricultural workers in 
Florida. However, under these cir- 
cumstances, much too often, no fol- 
low-up is made to ascertain whether 
any corrective action has been taken. 
Therefore, | would like to take the 
opportunity to briefly outline The 
Coco-Cola Company Foods Division 
Agricultural Labor Program’s new 
concept for a totally comprehensive 
self-help program with an_ intregal 
part being a housing program which 
includes a HUD Certificate of Ap- 
proval as a Comprehensive Housing 
Counseling Agency. 

In 1968 the President of the 
Foods Division of the Coca-Cola 
Company personally inspected the 
Florida citrus operations, specifically 
regarding the living and working con- 
ditions of the groves and harvesting 
workers. Finding the conditions in- 
tolerable, immediate steps were taken 
to develop and implement a program 
to help these agricultural workers 
break the tragic cycle of poverty, 
hopelessness and despair. 

It was determined that The Coca- 
Cola Company must establish a pro- 
gram to correct the conditions and 
commit whatever the necessary funds 
and talent. Thereby The Agricultural 
Labor Program, Inc. was created with 
the following five underlying princi- 
ples. 


1. Involvement of People (since 
the program can only be effective to 
the extent that the workers contri- 
bute to the solutions of their prob- 
lems and the creation of their desti- 
nies.) 
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2. Long-term Accomplishments 
rather than promises (to improve the 
lives of the worker.) 

3. Assurances of Economic Via- 
bility (successful only when it is ca- 
pable of sustaining and extending it- 
self.) 

4. Emphasis on Self-help (geared 
toward potentialities that exist within 
all individuals.) 

5. A Sound Integrated total sys- 
tems approach (to bring about social 
change. There are also five main areas 
of activities which comprise the com- 
ponents of this program, since it is 
unlikely that a person with a lack of 
income potential will be able to 
maintain decent, and safe, sanitary 
housing.) 


Employment and Income 

The first task, Employment and In- 
come, was to address itself to a plan 
to increase individual production and 
individual incomes, thereby reducing 
poverty. With the innovative ideas of 
management and workers, the in- 
comes were increased, and more than 
one-half of the seasonal workers be- 
came regular year-round full-time em- 
ployees of the Foods Division. 

With better and more stable in- 
come for these workers, another im- 
portant phase was allowed to be de- 
veloped—this was housing. Prior to 
this project, most of the workers 
lived in company owned housing, in- 
cluding dormitory-type housing with 
many families sharing unsanitary, and 
often outside plumbing facilities, also 
labor camps with conditions even 
more dismal. Surveys showed that 
some workers were eager to own 
their own homes. Through existing 
Federal funds, a new community of 
85 homes was built in the heart of 
the citrus belt. Housing ranged in 
price from $14,000 to $18,000 and 
homeownership was possible through 
low-interest Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration funds. A Homeowners As- 
sociation was formed with the re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining commu- 
nity property within the site and 
developing a sense of pride among 
the new residents. An adjacent 10 
acres of citrus groves were leased to 


the Association by the Company for 
$1.00 per year and the revenue from 
the grove provided funds for re- 
creational and other programs. 


Health, Education and 

Social Services 

The next phase of development was 
in Health, Education and Social Ser- 
vices. Rejecting the welfare pater- 
nalistic approach, a new concept was 
instituted in four geographic areas 
within a concentration of citrus wor- 
kers. A nonprofit Community De- 
velopment Corporation was es- 
tablished. Board members were 
elected from the community and by 
the community. Depending on the 
needs of the community, programs 
ranging from legal and consumer 
classes, medical facilities and child 
day-care facilities were offered. This 
phase of the project has upgraded the 
lives of many agricultural workers. 

Also provided for under this phase 
of the project are: professionally 
supervised and trained childhood de- 
velopment specialist; paraprofessional 
aides; tutoring programs; and, basic 
adult education. A full-time dentist in 
a mobile unit was provided, a physi- 
cian, library services, including a liv- 
ing, learning library, a food stamp 
referral service and vocational train- 
ing. Further, facilities and services of 
an existing credit union were made 
available to the workers through 
liaison with the community service 
boards. 

In late 1973 and early 1974, due 
to the economic climate, the Com- 
pany-sponsored subdivision, Lakeview 
Park, experienced a substantial num- 
ber of foreclosed properties and 
HUD’s inventory of acquired proper- 
ties began to rise. The ALPI staff 
recognized that many of the home- 
owners were defaulting in their mort- 
gage obligations, and concomitantly 
others as well, because of their in- 
ability to budget, do simple repairs 
and plan ahead for large purchases. 
The ALPI staff renewed its contacts 
with the local HUD office in Tampa 
and after many months of review, 
evaluation, and training, a HUD Certi- 
ficate of Approval was issued in 
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August 1976, to provide comprehen- 
sive counseling to the residents of 6 
central Florida counties in which 
they serve. The organization has been 
instrumental in helping HUD reduce 
its inventory through the organization 
counseling program and in assisting 
defaulted mortgagors in retaining 
their homes. 

At the beginning of this project, 
all funds came from the Coca-Cola 
Company Foods Division; however, 
the ALPI has been successful in ob- 
taining funding from local, State and 
Federal governments. Further, ALPI 
is in the process of negotiating fund- 
ing under Title VI (CETA) to train 
housing counselors for a number of 
Florida counties. 

In order for the program to be 
successful over an extended period, 
the next phase, Organization Develop- 
ment and Support, was implemented 
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and the changes instituted were made 
“norms of the organization.” Re- 
search showed that the project was 
dealing predominately with deeply 
rooted agricultural traditions, mores 
and insufficient training. A highly ca- 
pable vice-president and project man- 
ager from the Houston office as- 
sumed on-site responsibility for the 
total project. Through involvement 
with management personnel and man- 
agement of the citrus operation, iden- 
tification of and solutions to various 
problems were accomplished, _ in- 
cluding a series of norm-related train- 
ing programs that were instituted to 
clearly relate the statement of 
management principles to the project 
and to day-to-day work of groves and 
harvesting personnel. All changes have 
been integrated within the on-going 
functions of the citrus operations. 

Finally, although the Coca-Cola 


LEFT ABOVE—Part of Lakeview Park’s 
community land includes recreational 
facilities, including this lakefront pavilion. 
The new community is on the shores of 
Lake Clinch. 

LEFT BELOW—The community’s 

85 single-family homes range in price 
from $14,000 to $18,000. 
ABOVE-—The health care facilities are 
equipped with the latest, modern 
equipment. 


Company Foods Division employs 
only a small percentage of the agri- 
cultural workers in this country, and 
only in the State of Florida, the 
problems are national and perhaps 
international. Therefore, under the 
Company’s Community Relations and 
Support phase, regular progress re- 
ports have been made and distributed 
to thousands of interested individuals, 
so that others can make use of the 
successes and failures in developing 
similar programs. O 


Ms. Davis is a Housing Counselor in 
the HUD Insuring Office, Tampa, Fia. 


Note: Some of the material for this 
article, including all photographs, 
were obtained from Progress Reports 
distributed by the Agricultural Labor 
Project of the Coca-Cola Company 
Foods Division. 





They Really 
Listened 


by Dorothy Sauvageau 
and Sam Sandoval 


The lack of minorities on the Civil 
Service Register has been one prob- 
lem frequently discussed by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Committee of the Santa Ana Insuring 
Office. Yet this office, located in 
Southern California, has a high per- 
centage of Spanish-speaking persons 
living within a stone’s throw of the 
office building. 

One opportunity for making 
Government employment meaningful 
to students in the community has 
been the Youth Motivation Task 
Force. The program began in Orange 
County, California in 1976. This is an 
on-going program designed to lower 
the drop-out rate in high schools. 

Volunteers arrive at the school and 
attend an orientation on the type of 
students in the classrooms and 
campus conditions. Some of the 
things stressed are: 

Using language a 
understand; 

Avoiding technical or professional 
jargon and talking over the heads of 
volunteers; 

Encouraging questions and answers. 


student can 


Building a Communication Bridge 
The volunteers visit a classroom in 
pairs and talk about their jobs and 
how education has helped them to 
meet their goals. Students’ questions 
are answered as fully as possible. The 
volunteers serve as living examples to 
the students that success can be 
achieved within the system for those 
who continue their education. In the 
past two years, eight volunteers from 
the Santa Ana Insuring Office, under 
the coordination of the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Director, Sam Sandoval, have 
talked to the students about the 
importance of staying in high school 
as a preparation for future life. 

“One student asked me to help 
her figure out her schedule,’’ said 
Everlena Oliver. ‘She is a HUD em- 
ployee who recently received her 
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degree from Santa Ana College. At 
the same time she was working full 
time for HUD and being a mother to 
four grade-school children. | guess she 
thought | would know how she could 
make the best use of her time.” 

Sue Rivera, from the HUD Admin- 
istrative Section, was impressed with 
the wrap-up session following the 
classroom discussions. She learned 
how much time and effort had gone 
into the overall planning so that 
everything went smoothly. It was 
obvious that both students and volun- 
teers felt the experience had been 
rewarding. 

Others from HUD who took part 
included Sebastian Adame, Alva 
Dellano, Dorothy Sauvageau, Juanita 
Scott and Raul Poblano. Raul, a 
one-time dropout himself, had com- 
pleted his education on his own while 
working, and is now a construction 
analyst. 


UPPER: Director Robert L. Simpson 
presents Everlena Oliver with a Youth 
Motivation Task Force Certificate. From 
left to right, HUD employees Everlena 
Oliver, Dorothy Sauvageau, Sue Rivera, 
Robert L. Simpson and Sam Sandoval. 
LOWER: Sam Sandoval, HUD E.O. 
Director, talks with Junior grade students 
at Santa Ana High School during their 
Ethnic Studies class. On classroom walls 
are pictures of leaders from many lands. 


A quote from the Youth Motiva- 
tion Task Force training literature 
(source unknown) says: ‘A youth is 
a person who is going to carry on 
what we have started. He is to sit 
where we are sitting, and when we 
are gone, attend to those things we 
think are important... The fate of 
humanity is in his hands. So it might 
be well to pay him some attention.” 
And these Santa Ana HUD employees 
are doing just that. C] 

—Santa Ana Insuring Office 
E.E.0. Committee Members 
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1976 HUD Statistical Yearbook 


The 1976 Statistical Yearbook of the Department of Housing and Urban Development has recently been published. 
The Yearbook provides tabular information on HUD programs for calendar year 1976 and historical data, as well as 
budgetary and financial tables for fiscal year 1976. Distribution of program activities is by State and is arranged 
according to organizational responsibility. In addition to HUD activities, major data series on housing construction, 
sales and financing, costs and materials and related socioeconomic data on population, household income and the 
incidence of poverty are displayed. 

The HUD data include information on the volume of housing production under the FHA mortgage insurance 
programs, mortgage terminations, defaults, and claims paid and production and occupancy data on the Low-Income 
(Public) Housing programs. Information shown for the Section 8 program includes the number of unit applications, 
agreements executed and the number of housing units occupied. An historical series on the characteristics of home 
mortgage transactions under the Section 203 program provides a current portrait of the average home buyer and a 
typical home as well as a basis for historical trend analysis. The Community Planning and Development section covers 
the Community Development Block Grants and Comprehensive Planning Assistance programs and Relocation activities, 
and the Housing Rehabilitation Loans and Grants programs. Block grant approvals are shown by category of assistance, 
and by State as well as by type of program activity. Goals for assisted housing by type of financing are also displayed. 

The Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity section includes information on the administration of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 which prohibits discrimination under federally aszisted programs, and Title VIII of the Civil 
Rights Act. of 1964 (Fair Housing). Programs of the Government Nationa Mortgage Association, Federal Insurance 
Administration, Interstate Land Sales Registration, New Communities Administration, and Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration are also shown. The Policy Development and Research area includes information on housing production 
targets, originations and acquisitions of mortgage loans, and data from the Annual Housing Surveys and the Housing 
Goals Report. 

Some of the interesting statistics shown include these: 

e 80 percent of dollars allocated under the Block Grant program in Fiscal Years 1975 and 1976 went to central 
cities of metropolitan areas. 

e at the end of 1976, 862,000 flood .insurance policies were in force with a coverage of $26 billion 

e the Government National Mortgage Association assisted the mortgage markets by purchasing 115,757 single- 
family mortgages in 1976. 


e housing units started under FHA mortgage programs in 1976 accounted for 9.4 percent of U.S. private housing 
starts . 

e 93 percent of home mortgages insured under FHA programs in 1976 were located inside metropolitan areas 

e defaults on FHA-insured home mortgages during 1976 represented 1.2 percent of insured mortgages in force and 
the smallest number of defaults since 1962. 

e $1.6 billion in annual contributions was disbursed to local housing authorities in Fiscal Year 1976 by HUD 

e the revenue cost of allowing homeowners deductions for mortgage interest and real estate taxes in 1976 
amounted to over $9 billion. 

e The rising costs of housing, as shown by the shelter component of the Consumer Price Index, indicate that the 
homeowner is being more severely impacted than the renter. Renter costs rose 26 percent from 1971-1976 compared 
to a 43 percent rise for homeowners. Fuel and utilities costs increased 59 percent over the same period. 

e The condition of the Nation’s housing stock has continued to show significant improvement. From the first 
Census of Housing in 1940 to the Annual Housing Survey of 1975, the proportion of housing units lacking complete 
plumbing dropped from 45.2 to 3.5 percent and the number of units with severe overcrowding declined from 9 
percent to 1 percent. 

e The Annual Housing Survey indicated that 58 percent of the occupied housing units in 1974 had no reported 
defects. A total of 26 percent were found by their occupants to have one major defect. The defects cited most often 
were roof or basement leaks, plumbing, and cracks or holes in walls, floors or ceilings. 

The 1976 HUD Statistical Yearbook is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The stock number is 023-000-00414-3, and the price is $5. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
HUD Office of Management Information 
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